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Dentes Primores superiores Soa in the upper jaw 
sex, acuti, paralleli: exte-|} six; pointed, parallel: the 
riores majores. i are larger. 








Inferiores, quatuor, paralleli, | In the lower jaw four; blunt- 
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|| from the cutting-teeth; the - 
_ lower from the grinders. 

s five on each side — 
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"able degree of contin von dry land; forsak- 
ing, at particular periods, the water, and congre- 


a8 m vast multitudes on the eared is float- 






















The most common. or that which se 
¥ to have been knownall TT om i. = s a= ‘most 
remote antiquity, is the i . 


Calf, as it is generally t ermet . 


Fw 


asts of the northern 
nt stends as far as the oppo- 
‘4 ne, in yast ‘quantities about the 
chern “polar regions, We are informed by 

Pennant, that it also inhabits some e fresh#wa- 
> as ‘that of Baikal, Oron, 8 
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COMMON ‘SEAL tae 
of the ancients ; grounding his idea on therough 

and longer hair in that species, which he th 
must have been alluded to by Pliny, who speaks ae 
of a popular opinion that the hair of the Phoca, vs 
in the dried skin, always roughens or rises up at 
the time of the reflux of the sea, and which the __ 
Count de Buffon thinks could not have been ima- 
gined of the common or present species, on ac- — 
count of its short and close hair. Mr. Pennant, 
however, with much greater probability, supposes 
the present to be the ancient Phoca, since it agrees 
exactly with the description given by Aristotle, 
and which cannot be applied to the Mediterra- 
nean Seal. 

The size-of the Seal varies, but its “general 

length seems to be from five to six feet. The 
head is large and round: the neck small and 
short: on each side the mouth are situated seve- 
ral strong vibrisse or whiskers; each hair bemg 
marked throughout its whole length with nume- 
rous alternate contractions and dilatations. The 
parts about the shoulders and breast are very 
thick, and from thence the body tapers towards 
the tail. The eyes are large: there are no exter- 
nal ears: the tongue is bifid or cleft at the tip. _ 
The legs are so very short as to be scarcely per 
ceptible; and the hinder ones are so placed as to 
be only of use to the animal ia swimming, or but — 
--verxdittle to assist it in walking; being sit ated 
extremity of the body, and close fo. cach 
other. All the feet are Mel SO but the 
hind ones much atee widely and conspic isly 
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in number, gt the claws are strong and sharp. 
‘The tail is very short. The whole animal is co- 
A vered with short thick-set hair. In colour the 
| varies considerably, being sometimes grey, 
‘sometimes brown or blackish, gad sometimes va- 





numbers on the shore, they diffuse a-yery strong” 
and disagreeable smell. This is a particularity — 


bite observed by Homer, who represents Menelaus re- _ 


=< lating his adventure on the Isle of Pharos, where 


he was constrained to lie fora time among a flock - 
of seals, diseuised in the skin of one of these’ 


animals. 


Seals may often be observed sleeping on the — 


tops of rocks, near the coast; but when approach- _ 
ed too near, they suddenly precipitate themselves, — 
.into.the water. Sometimes, however, their sleep | 


ore. The aye oF all the fea are five | 


-riously patched or spotted with white or yellow- — 
* ish. When these animals collect together i in great — 


7 
"| 


_ is very profound, and it is even affirmed by some 3 


that the Seal sleeps more profoundly than most | 


other quadrupeds. The structure of the Seal is — 


so singular, that, as Buffon well observes, it wasa 
e kind of model, on which the imagination of the’ 


» poets formed their Tritons, Sirens, and Sea-Gods, 


% 4 \ with a human*head, the body of a, uadruped, and 
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: of intelligence, and may be 


Sey aibit several tricks and iestieulatidhia.” Of this 
ve haye Senet xamples. ~The female Seals ” 


»' ae _ the tail of a fish. The Seal is possessed of a cons — ay 


tamed, so as to. “become perfectly famijiar ~vith f 
those to whose care i it is committed; and eve. wW 





» to A of ‘ded ea 
of a full-on Seal is a hoarse | ar 
sk unlike the barking: of a do} at 
young resembles the mewing of a kitten. - 
have, however, like most: othe di 
~ rious inflexions of voice, acce ie + 
awith whic whic they, are inspi 
“delight in ina aS 
sit on the. rocks contemplate with st 
“delight the con’ Sehceiciaas . ents; 
respect differing ieee > terrestrial 
rupeds, which ; are 2 San 
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s black Seal, eee with inh eget fn 
ate a % 

~~ Le Phoque a ventre blanc. Deamon 

‘s "Fel Se sa casts 3 ani tt 


’ * 
ips seaisia Sceitinge to AM ‘Penhait, ie 
- fers from the former, in having the nose taper _ 
~ and lengthened the fore feétfurnished with fives 
- toes inclosed in a membrane, but very distinct >) 
thé claws long and strait: the hind: feet pee 
_ broad; five distinct toes, with the claws just ex~ Z 
_ tending to the margin of the snenieased picts 
_ expands into the form of a crescent, 
In the first or folio edition of the British o- 
. logy, it is not considered as distinct from the comi- \ 
mon Seal, of which it was regarded as a mere va- | 
_ riety; but im the third edition of the History of 
_ Quadrupeds it is described and figured under the _ 
title of the Pied Seal. It is also figured by the 
Count de Buffon in his sixth supplemental volume, » 
Een ain ory tae ee ‘The » 
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ia sh end ‘wah + length hont a= 
legs as great as from them to the tail: no 
claws on the fore feet, which resemble fins. | This” 
species. is € by Grew in his Museum of » 
i = is figured in the Philoso- 
: 3 Its nave ‘place 1 is un 
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Any ea eaned ines eat cat a es > 
= sulcatis, “ue bore ie - ae 
Cinereoue Seal, with small pata eat rs, and the teeth 

~ marked with furrows. — Be ole ke “ ate 2 ered 
seh Sea Pennant EP aTS. oe. Ke fr cf, 
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yaprce on the back, The hi 
anting in this skin; ‘the middle part o ly hi 
en seen by Dr. Pallas, so that the si of the: 
nal is unknown; ae it is + conelu 1 iad 










_TLEPORINE SEAL. © 
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aps Pennant Quadr. pe 277¢ aay 
yc species exceeds the length may fect, Sand 

is je anative of the sas about: Be: , being cad 
te Fon: | ‘to’ Tchutkinoss. In the sume>’ 
‘mer months it is found i in the white sea, ascend=. if 
ing and ae geet oe age of prey. Its y 
As far is ae ce tl of : | 
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oF. seven see eae Wares the comma Seal ed 
_at its full growth when it has arrived at the length 
of six feet. It is a native of the northern seas, . 
» "The skin, which is thick and strong, is ‘said to be 
‘ used by the Greenlanders for thongs for their Seal | 
- fishery. Mr. Pennant supposes this species to be 
- oy the same with the Great Kamtschatkan Seal, call- 
_ed by the Russians Lachtach, which weighs ight 
| 3, and whose e of a black 
~~ colour. oF = 48 Mi dine te 
Say li Or ie Ee Ene ls 
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260 «3 “YELLOW SEAL. Bei at, 
iia ecu the natives catch it for its skin, 

Boien which they make garments with’ the hairy 
side inwards, ° Mr. Pennant: supposes this to. be 
_ the species called the Sguare Phipper by the New- 
foundland Seal-hunters, and which they describe 
~ by saying that its coat resembles that of \a water-_ 
spaniel, and that the animal sometimes peighs:, 
fy hundred penne 
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PORCINE. SEAL. 


Phoca Porcina. P. capite RE a, naéso porcine, pedibus pentadac~ 
tylis. ' 

Eared Seal, with hog-like snout, and five-toed feet. 

Porcine Seal. Pennant Quadr. p, 178. 


+I its Rae form this species resembles the”) 
Ursine Seal, but the nose is longer, and formed — 
like that of a hog.. It has also five distinct toes 
covered with a common membrane. It inhabits 
the coast of Chili, and is a rare species. 





rx . YELLOW SEAL. 


5 Flock Flavseoons P. flavescens, capite auriculato. 
Yellowish Seal, with pointed ears. 
eRared Seal. Pennant Quadr. p- 278.’ 


ory Tun eared Seal appears to be a rare species, 
and is smaller than most of the genus, not much _. 
Sa the length of two feet from the nose © | 
a> Sha tall; age the same le He cus 
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" YELLOW SEAL. ie 


tremity “of the hind feet, about two feet r per a 
half. Its colour is an uniform pale yellow, o1 
deep cream-colour, without any variegation. The- 
head is rather small, and the nose somewhat point- 
ed; the ears are about an inch long, and are very — 
narrow and pointed; and are somewhat leaf-shap- - 
ed: the vibrisse or whiskers long and whitish: the 
teeth are rather blunt than sharp, and the two 
middle incisores or front teeth of the lower jaw 
are slightly emarginated.. The fore feet are pin- 
niform, and without any appearance of toes or 
claws, and in shape somewhat resemble the fore 
fins of a turtle: the hind feet are strongly webbed, 
and have long and very distinct claws, of which 
the three intermediate are much larger than the 
exterior ones: the tail is about an inch im length. 
This Seal is in the Leverian Museum, and is a na- 
tive of the Magellanic Straits. It has never be- 
fore been figured, except in the plate of the 
Magellanic Vulture or Condor, in the first num-— 
ber of the Museum Leyerianum; but the figure 
there represented, being merely intended as an 
accompaniment to the scenery of the plate, is, of 
course, only calculated to convey a general’ re- 
semblance of the animal. 





HOODED SEAL. 


Phoca Cristata. P. capite antice cristato, corre pried am. Syst. 
Nat. Gmel. p. 64. 4 
_ Grey Seal, with a folding skinny crest on the forehead. 
Hooded Seal. penne See +A :. | 


Tuts is distinguished by a strong folded skin 
on the forehead, which it can, at. pleasure, fling 
over the eyes and nose, to defend them against 








“Sstones and sand in»stormy weather. Its hair is 
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white, with a thick coat of black woolly hair be- 
neath, which makes the animal appear of a fine 
grey. It inhabits only the south of Greenland 
and Newfoundland; and in the latter is called the 
Hooded Seal. ‘The hunters affirm that they can- 
not kill it till they remove the hooded skin or 
covering of the head, 


———— 
HARP SEAL. 


Phoca Groenlandica. P. capite l@wvi inauriculato, corpore grisea, la- 
teribus lina nigra. Lin, Syst. Nat. Gmel, p..64. 

Earless grey Seal, with a black dorsal crescent, the horns point- 
ing downwards along the sides, . ~ 

Harp Seal. Penmant Quadr. p. 279. : ue ee | 


Tue Harp Seal is of a clumsy and eleent 
form; the head seeming to join the body without 
the appearance of any gents the snout is rather 
pointed: the general colour of the animal is whit- 
ish or grey, with a very large and somewhat irre- 
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LITTLE SEAL. A ' 
. Phoca Pusilla. P, capite levi subauriculato, corpore jfusco. Lin. 
Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 65. , 
Subauriculated dusky Seal, with smooth head. 
Le petit Phoque. Buff. 13. p. 333- pl. 53. 
Little Seal. Pennant Quad. p. 280. 


In this species the hair is said to be soft, 
smooth, and longer than in the Common Seal: 
the colour on the head and back dusky: beneath 
brownish: the length two feet four inches: the 
four middle cutting-teeth of the upper Jaw are bi- 
ficated: the two middle of the lower slightly tn- 
furcated: the ears very small: the webs of the 
feet extend very far beyond the toes and nails. 
This animal is figured in Buffon’s Natural History, 
under the title of Ze petit Phogue, and the speci- 
men is said to have been brought from India, but 
Mr. Pennant imagines this to be an erroneous 
idea, arising from some misinformation, since, 
from the authority of Dampier, as well as of mo- 
dern voyagers to the East Indies, it should seem 
that no seals are observed in that ocean. 
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265 
URSINE SEAL. 


Phoca Ursina. P. nigricans, naso simo, capite ericalats, pedibus 
anterioribus pinniformibus, 

Eared blackish Seal, with flattish nose, and fore feet shaped like 
fins. 

Ursus marinus. Steller nov, act. Petrop, 2. p. 331. te 15» 

Drsine Seal, Pennant Quadr. p. 281. 


Tuts is one of the larger seals, growing to the 
length of eight feet, and weighing eight hundred 
pounds. The female falls far short of the size 
and weight of the male. The body of this spe- 
cies is of a yery thick form, somewhat conical or 
decreasing towards the tail: the greatest circum- 
ference is about five feet, and near the tail about 
twenty inches: the nose projects like that of a 
pug dog, but the head rises suddenly: the nos- 
trils are oval, and divided by a septum: the lips 
thick: their inside red and serrated: the whiskers _ 
long and white: the teeth lock into each other 
when the mouth is closed: inthe upper jaw are 
four cutting-teeth, each bifurcated: on both sides 
is a_small sharp canimé-tooth, bending inwards: 
near that.another. larger : the grinders resemble 
canine-teeth, and are six in number in each jaw: 
in the lower jaw are also four cutting-teeth and 
; two canine, but only four grinders in each jaw: 
inal teeth: tongue bifid: eyes large 
and prominent: iris black: pupil emerald-green. 
The eyes are furnished with a fleshy membrane 

with which they: may occasionally be covered: 
thet ears are small and sharp-pointed; hairy with- 
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out, but smooth and polished within. The length 
of the fore legs is about twenty-four inches, and 
they are less immersed in the body than those of 
other Seals: the feet are formed with toes, but are 
covered with a naked skin, and haye merely the 
rudiments of nails, so that their general shape ap- 
proaches to that of the fore feet of the small yel- 
low or eared Seal, before described, giying them 
the appearance of a turtle’s fin: the hind legs are 
twenty-two inches long, and are fixed to the body 
behind, but are capable of being brought quite . 
forwards occasionally, so that the animal can rub 
its head with them: these feet are divided into 
five toes, separated by a large web, and are a foot. 
broad: the tail is only two inches long. The hair 
is long and rough, and beneath it is a soft down 
of a bay colour: on the neck of the male the hair 
is upright, and a little longer than the rest. The 
general colour of the animal is black, but the 
hair of the old ones is tipped with grey; and the 
females are cincreous, The flesh of the females 
and the young is said to resemble lamb, and the 
young are said to be as good as sucking pigs. 

The manners of this species are so well describ- 
ed by Mr. Pennant, from Steller and others who 
have had opportunities of contemplating them in 
their native regions, that it is impossible to wish 
for more ample information. _.They live iti ‘fami- 
lies; each male has from eight to fifty females, 
whom he guards with the jealousy of an Eascern 
monarch. Though they lie by thousands on the 
shore, each family keeps eh eal a a the 
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URSINE SEAL. - 967 
rest, and is sometimes so numerous as to amount 


to above an hundred. The old animals which 
have been deserted by the females, are said to live — 


apart, and are most excessively splenetic and 
quarrelsome. They are extremely fierce, and 
enormously fat. It sometimes happens that they 
approach or intrude upon each other's station, in 
which case a battle ensues between the two indi- 
viduals; and they, im the conflict, disturb the re- 
pose of some of their neighbours, till in the end 
the discord becomes universal, and is in a manner 
spread through the whole shore. Exclusive of 
the contests between these solitary males, similar 
disagreenients take place between those who live 
in a more social state; either from invading each 
others seats, endeavouring to allure the females, 
or interfering in the disputes of their neighbours, 
These conflicts are very violent, and the wounds 
they receive are very deep, and resemble the cuts 
of a sabre, At the end of the fray they fling 
themselves into the sea to wash away the blood. 
They slew a great attachment to their young, 
‘and shew all the signs of the deepest concern on 
losing them. 


The Ursine Seal is an inhabitant of the islands ~ 


in the neighbourhood of Kamstchatka. In these 
islands they are seen from June to September, 
during which time they breed and educate their 
young. In September they are said to quit their 


ons, and. to return, some to the Asiatic, and 





some to the American shore; but are generally 
bg te, those seas between lat. 50 
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268 = = - BOTTEE-NOSED SEAL. _ 
and 56. They swim very swiftly, at the rate of 
seven miles an hour, and are very fierce and 
strong. They are said to be very tenacious of 
- life, and to live a fortnight after receiving such 


wounds as would immediately destroy almost any 
. other animal. \ i 
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‘BOTTLE-NOSED SEAL, a. 
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: Phocs Leonia “Papin ante cite, cts fu. Lin, Syst. 


Nat. Gmel. p. 1 Rs ro ' 
Brown Seal, with the snout of the male farsiished th # pro- 
jecting crest or inflated membrane. =x 
Sea-Lion. Anson's way. p. 122. . We 


Bottle-nosed Seal. Pennant Raed. 2, p~,286.  <- 


Tuts species (in thé male) i is distinguished by 
its i BR eas snout, wl hich hangs several inches 
; : part. consisting of a 
wae wrinkled “Kin. which the animal, when an- 
ery, has a power of ting. 80 as to give the 
nose an arched or hooked a nce. It isa 


Npeyes 3 
very large species, fh Seok: measuring tw enty, 
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and the female. abe it cighte a eet im length. 
The feet are’ short: th sr ones webbed in 
such a manner as to resemble a kind of fims: the 
eyes BH rge: he ¥ VID) fee or oF whidhe are also 
s large and Jong: , general colour of the animal 


is a deep cream rt 
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| or dun, or rather @ rust-colour: 
‘in the female the’ nose is blunt and tuberous at 
3 the top: the’ nostrils wide: the mouth rather 
7 small: in the upper jaw are four cuttin -teeth, 
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BOTTLE-NOSED SEAL. 269 


the two exterior of which are much larger than 
the two middle ones: there are also two very large 
but rather blunt canine-teeth, remote from the 
cutting-teeth: and on each side are five small 
conical grinders or molares. In the lower jaw 
are only two very small cutting-teeth; two large 
canint like them in the upper jaw, and five grind- 
ers on each side. ‘The cutting-teeth themselves 
resemble the shape of the canini in miniature. In 
the British Museum is a tolerably well preserved 
skin of a female, which formerly belonged to the 
Museum of the Royal Society. This species in- 
habits the seas about New Zealand, the island of 
Juan Fernandez, and the Falkland islands. In 
Juan Fernandez, during the breeding season, viz. 
in June and July, they are seen in great numbers 
suckling their young on the shore: they bring 
two young at a birth: the females are observed to 
be excessively fierce during the time of rearing 
the young: towards evening both the male and 
female swim out a little way to sea, the female 
bearing the young on her back, which it is said the 
male frequently pushes off, in order to oblige 
them to exercise their swimming powers. On 
the arrival of these animals on the brecding- 
islands, they are said to be so excessively fat as 
to resemble skins of oil; the tremulous motion of 
the blubber being plainly perceivable beneath the 
_. Skin. A single animal has been known to yield 
a butt of oil, and to be so full of blood that what 
“has run out has filled two hogsheads. The flesh 
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denomination of beef. to distinguish it from that 
of the Seal, which they termed lamb. 








LEONINE SEAL. 
| 


1 
Phoca Jubata. P. cervite (maris) jubata, Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. 






p. 63- 

Reddish-brown Seal, with a large mane round ea meck of the 
male, > 

Leo marinus. ‘Gyeller nov. act. Petrop. 2. p. 360. 

BSea-Lion, Cook" woy.\2 Forster's Voy. 2. §13> 

Leonine Seal. F + 2. p. 288. 


Tus is so ered from the large and loose 
mané or floating hair with which the head and 
neck of the male is furnished. ‘The nose is short 
and turns up a little: the eyes are large:. the 
whiskers very I E ange sand strong: the hair on the 
whole body is smooth, short, and glossy: its co- 
lour is a deep b rewn ; but those of this species which 
are found on Kanitschatka are said to be reddish, 
and the females tawny. The males are far larger 
than females, and grow from the length of from ten 
to fourteen feet: the females are from six to eight 
feet, and of a more slender form than the males. 
The weight of a full-grown male is. from twelve 
to fifteen hundred pounds. A still oe size x 















ut has been ascribed to those of Falklan isles, vi an 
Tr that of twenty-five feet in length, and m een or 
twenty feet round the shoulders. “i pe cy. 

_ These animals, according to” Mr. F abe " 


+ habit, in vast numbers, the islands ¢ alled | 
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and'S Seal islands, near Cape Desire, on the coast 
of Patagonia; and are found withm the Magel-— 
lanic Straits, and on Falkland islands, but have 
not been discovered in any other part of the 
southern hemisphere, or in any other place nearer 
than the sea between Kamtschatka and America, 
They live in families distinct from the Ursme and 
other Seals; their manners, however, are nearly 
the same: they are polygamous, each male being 
accompanied by from two to thirty females. The 
males utter a snorting sound, and occasionally 
roar like bulls: the voice of the females resembles 
that of calves, and the young bleat like lambs, 
the food of the Leenine Seal consists of the smaller 
kinds of penguins, fish, seals, &c. but during the 
breeding season they are said to fast for three or 
four months, during which time they swallow a 
number of large stones, in order to keep their sto- 
machs in a distended state. 


a 
URIGNE SEAL. 
Phoca Lupina. P. (inauriculata?) capite canino, pedibus anterioribus 


Earless Scat with dog-like head, and fore feet shaped like fins. 
Unigne pe Fam Lael 290, 


Tuts is a smaller species than the former, be- 
_ ing found from about three to eight feet in length. — 
_ The body is thick atthe shoulder, and ance 3 
Rath dott Sap. 
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short and blunt: in the mouth are’ six *sattthes 
teeth above, and four below: the fore’fect have 
four toes inclosed in a membranaceous shéath,. so 
as to resemble fins; and the hind feet are hid in a 
continuation of the skin of the back, and have 
five toes of unequal length like the fingers of the 
human hand: the tail is three inches long: the | 
skin is covered with two sorts of hair; one like 
that of an ox, the other harder: the colours are 
various. These animals are the Sea Wolves men- 
tioned by navigators off the island of Lobos, near 
the River Plata. They are said to appear there 
in vast multitudes, and to meet the ships, and 
even to hang at the ship's side by their paws, 
seeming to stare at and admire the crew: then 
drop off and return to their former haunts. The 
natives of Chili kill them for the sake of their 
oil, 
In enumerating the species of Seals, we have 
chiefly followed Mr. Pennant; but it may perhaps 
be doubted whether some of these animals may 
not rather be considered as varieties than as truly 
distinct species, 
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© They destroy cattle, i ining on atone 

and many other animals, and commit great ra~. 

vages among the sheep of the Hottentots. They _ 

te are very seldom to be taken, being extremely 
© swift as well as fierce. ‘The young are said to be 

sometimes: obtained, but 5 grow so fierce as te: 
ery difficultly rendered domestic. 

[tis not, however, allowed by modern natu- — 
ralists, that these wild dogs constitute the true or 
real species in a state of nature, but that they are _ 

_ rather the descendants of dogs once domesticated, 
le and which have relapsed intd a state resembling, 
that of primitive wildness; and a theory has for 
some time prevailed, thatthe Wolf is in reality 

_ the stock or original from which the Dog has | 

proceeded... ‘The ee however, in | 
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Dog (adds: his: atitbar}Testine t bre > 
and produce an intermediate race: theiralispone | 7s 
tions are opposite, and their constitutions differ~ _ as 
ent: the Wolf also lives longer that the Dog; the 
former breeds but once’a year, ‘but, the dog twice v 
or thrice. ‘Lhese distinctions are more than suf+ — 
ficient to demonstrate’ the two animals*to beof — 
very different kinds, Besides, ona closer inspec 
tion, we easily perceive that even externally the 
Wolf differs from. the dog by essential and uni- 
form characters, The appearanceof the headand _ 
the form of the bones are by no means thesame; _ 
The cavity of the eye in the Wolf is placed ob- 
liquely; the orbits are inclined; the eyes sparkle ~ 
and shine in ‘the dark: instead of barking the 
Wolf howls; his movements, though quick’ and — 
precipitate, are more uniform and equal; his body — 

is stronger, but not so flexible: his limbs scxtiioan Se 
his jaws and teeth larger, and. his hair coarser 
and thicker,” . All this, however, was said. long 
before the celebrated experiments had been made, — 
which have clearly proved that a hybrid offspring 
may be obtained from the Dog and the. Wolf, and j 
that the breed may be continued between the hy- 
brids themselves, or with other Dogs. erie 
supplemental volumes the Count de Buffon hi 
self has amply detailed some ¢ | , ote his — 
kind, and has muh te ee 
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of howl; anid. are greatly inferior to the true ge- 
nue Dog. © 

In Australasia, or New Holland, the Dog i is 
known by the name of Dingo, and is an animal 
of uncommon strength and fierceness, 

The dog is unquestionably subject to greater 
variety than any other animal, and it is no easy 
task to ascertain all the different breeds. 

That which is supposed by naturalists to ap- 
proach most nearly. to the original animal 1s 
known by the name of the Shepherds’ Dog.— 
(Canis domesticus. Jin.) ‘This is distinguished 
by its upright ears, and tail remarkably villose be- 
neath. In the Alpine regions, as well as in some 
other parts of Europe, this Dog is much larger 
and stronger than in England. Its principal use 
is as a guard to the flock, which it prevents from 
straggling, and defends from all attacks. In Mr. 
Bewick’s work on Quadrupeds, the variety figured 
as the Shepherds’ Dog is.said to have always one, 
and sometimes two toes more than other Dogs ; 
these toes appear to be destitute of muscles, and 
hang dangling at the hind part of the leg like an 
apparently unnecessary excrescence. This parti- 
cularity, however, is not mentioned in Buffon’s 
description of that animal, nor does it make any 
part of the Linnean characteristic of this variety: 
the race described by Mr. Bewick is said to prevail — 
most in the north of England, and in Seotland, — 
In a pointer, it is well known, a similar Pati 
larity generally takes place. | =a 

The Dingo, A satralesions, or New Holland Dog, | 
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approaches in appearance to the largest kind of 
Shepherds’ Dog, The ears are short and erect: 
the tail rather bushy: the hair; which is\of a red- 
dish dun-colour, is long, thick, and strait. _This 
Dog is capable of barking, though not’so readily 
as the European Dogs: it is extremely fierce, and 
has the same sort of snarling and howling voice 
as the larger dogs in general. By some it has 
been erroneously said neither to bark nor growl. 
Those which havé been brought over to Europe 
were of a savage and untractable disposition. 

- The Pomeranitim Dog*(Canis Pomeranius. Lin. 
Gmel.) is distinguished by upright ears, long hair 
on the head,-and an extremely curved tail, so as 
to form almost a circle. This Dog is generally of 
a white colourss, = ~~)” 

The Siberian Dog (Canis Sibiricus. Lin. Gmei.) 
is nearly allied to the preceding, and may be sub- 
divided into several races, differing as to strength 
and size, "The Siberian Dogs are principally used 
in that country and in Kamtschatka for drawing 
sledges over’ the frozen snow in winter. Four, 
or six, of more, attording’ to Circumstances, are 
commonly yoked to the’ sledge, and will readily 
carry three persons with their baggage, and thus 
perform a journey of fifty or even sixty English 
miles in @ day. Their fidelity, however, is not 
highly praised, and their malignity sometimes 
render§ it necessary for the master to be on his 
guard against their stratagems. In Kamtschatka 
in particular, the treatment which the dogs. re- 
ceive is said to be such as seems but ill calculated — 
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for securing their attachment. © scabs 





sparingly with putrid fish during the 
in summer are turned Joose to shift 
selves, till the return of the. severe scanteaied 


and 


it necessary for their masters to take them 


again into custody, and remand them to their se- 
vere state of toil and slavery. Like the spirits of 


Prospero, they seem to obey their master with nao 


good will, but to “hate him rootedly.”. When 
yoking to the sledge, they set up a dismal yell, 
which ceases on beginning the journey, ain then 
gives place to silent subtlety, and a perpetuz 
deayour to weary out the patience of the driver 
by wayward tricks and contrivances, With all 
their faults, however, they are considered as con- 
stituting one of the great conveniences of life by 





the inhabitants of the frozen region of Kamts- a 


chatka, 
Iceland Dog.—(Canis Islandicus. Zin. Gel. , 


This seems to differ but slightly from the preced- ~ 


ing kind. It has a shortish muzzle, upright 
ears, with flaccid tips, and is covered with long 
roughish hair. Its general colour is blackish: the 
breast, legs, and tip of the tail, often white. 

Water Dog.—({Canis aquaticus. Lin, Gel.) _ 
This is the Canis aquaticus aviarius of Gesner; 
and is distinguished by its curly hair, like wool. 
it is remarkable | for its great attachment to the © 
water, swims with great ease, and is used in hunts . 


es 
‘ing ducks, and other aquatic birds. Its feet are " 


pc re to approach more to a webbed | 
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"lange size; and, par elon eT RES . 
» one Ta Gibae which: are best calculated for the se- 
_ curity of a house: the feet in this dog EES 
- palmated than usual, and the animal is-remark- 
bp bity Sind of hanging into the water, <. We Rae 
. King Charles's Dog.—This is one-of ther most 3 
_ “Aegant varieties of the Dog, and it is recorded 
~ that King Charles the Second hardly ever walked 
~ out without being attended by some of this breed. 
is in some degree allied to the small Water 
paniel, and is generally black, with. the roof of 
“the mouth of the same colour. It is the Gredin — 
of Buffon, and the Canis brevipilis. Lin, Goel. 
_ Be Dog call eee Pyrame is one of 
Sade’ Laniathieteceneraption! ee ea 
= Males Dog—(Canis Meliteus. Lin me) 


‘is a very small kind fees: poly ot 
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ay its chest deep; the ears long and 
sweeping; fand the tone of its voice peculiarly 





site, and it is ssid to be able to distinguish the scent 
an hour after the lighter beagles have given it up. 

These dogs are said to have been once very com- 
mon im every part of England; and to have been 
much larger than at present; the breed having, as 
it should Seem, been gradually suffered to decline, 
and its size to diminish by the mixture of other 
lighter kinds, in order to increase its speed, so 
that the race is supposed to be almost extinct. 
This (says Mr. Bewick) seems to have been the 
kind so accurately described by Shakspear. 


*© My Hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flewed, so sanded, and their heads are hung 

@ With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-knee'd and eee cmalion bulls; 





Blood Hound.—This i is a “very inet. Dog, taller 
and more beautifully formed than the old English 
Hound, and superior to most others in speed, 
strength, and sagacity. The Blood-hound was in 
much esteem with our ancestors, for the pursuit 
of robbers, &c. It -was mostly of a reddish or 
brown colour, ‘‘ A person of quality (says Mr. 
Boyle), to make a trial Whether a young Blood- 
hound was well instructed, caused one of his ser- 
vants to walk to a town four miles off, and then to 
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289 DOG. 
a market-town three miles from thence. ae 
Dog, without seeing the man he was to pugs 
followed him by the scent to the aboyemen fone: a 
places, notwithstanding the multitude of magk 
people that went along the same way, and, of tra 
vellers that had occasionsto: cross_it,, 
the Bloodehiot | 
he passed through the streets, without taking-io- 
tice of any of the people there, and left not till 
he had gone to the house; where the man he 
sought rested himself, and found him in an upper 
room, to the wonder of those that followed him.” 
Pointer. —This Dog is employed principally in, 
finding partridges and other game. The Large ' 
Pointer, commonly termed the Spanish Pomter, — 
is supposed to distinguish itself by a greater deni 
gree of docility than the English. Pointer, but is’ - 
not aie to undergo tig, fatigues of the eid 50 
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of great beauty. native coupth : 
tain. It is went termec the Danish Dog, 
and the Count de Buffom calls it Le Braque de 
Bengal. Mr. Pennant, however, informs us that 
Dalmatia is the country of this elegant Doe. It 
is white, and beautifully marked on all parts with 
numerous round black spots. « 
3 Trish Greyhound.—This 3 is supposed to be he 
“anges of all the Dog kind, as well as the most 
‘beautiful and majestic in its appearance. Tt is 
only to be found in Ireland, and eyen there is 
‘become extremely rare, It is said by Mr. Bewick 
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to be kept valine for shew than use, Being equally: 
unserviceable for hunting either the stag, hare, or 
fox. Its ancient use was that of clearing the 
country from wolves, In the 3d volume of the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society we find an 
account of a Dog of this kind, by A. B. Lam- 
bert, Esq. who informs us that the breed is now 
become nearly extinct in Ireland, those in the 
possession of the Earl of Altamont (eight in num-~ 
ber) being the only ones in the country. The 
specimen described by Mr. Lambert measured 
. Sixty one inches from the nose to the tip of the 


tail; but they were formerly of a much larger — 


size, and in shape more resembling a Greyhound. 
Dr. Goldsmith assures us that the largest of those 
which he saw (and he adds that he had seen a 
dozen) was about four feet high, or as tall as a 
calf of a year old. | 

Common Greyhound.—(Canis Grajus. Lin, 
Gmel.) This well-known Dog is remarkable for 


the slenderness of its shape, the length of its — 


snout, and the extreme swiftness of its course. 
It was formerly held in high estimation in Eng~ 
land, and Mr. Pennant informs us, that by the 
forest laws of King Canute it was enacted, that 
no one under the degree of a gentleman should 
presume to keep a Greyhound. ‘The Greyhound © 
wants the faculty of quick scent, and aap his ~ 
_ prey merely by the eyer) 

Italian Greyhound.—This is a small and beauti= 
ful variety of the former. 


Naked Dog.—This singular and unpleasing va- : 
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| oa =. in some e very warm "owt 
It called by Buffon Le Chien Ture. bo 
Mastiff —The Mastiff is of a very strong and 
thick form, with a large head, a bold counte- 
nance, and large lips hanging down on each side. 
Dr. Caius, who lived in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and who described the several varieties of English 
Dogs, tells us, that three Mastiffs were reckoned 
a match for a Bear, and four for a Lion; but from 
anexperiment made in the Tower in the reign of 
James the First, a lion was found an unequal match 
_ to only three,. Two of the Dogs were disabled 
by the combat, but the third forced the Lion | to 
seck for safety by flight. | 
- Bull Deg.—This is 2 kind of Mastiff on a 





dmailer scale; with a somewhat flatter snout, and 
a greater ferocity of aspect. The Bull Dog is re- 


~amarkable for the undaunted and savage pertina- 


city with which it provokes and continues the  _ 
- fight, and, when it has fixed its bite, is with ex- 


- treme difficulty disengaged from its antagonist. 
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© appears to be the case in Sweden 
be to Linnaeus, the Wolf-was.1 resp 

8 till about the year 1720. 
other methods, have a way | 
eee Wolf, by leaving the care it a sheep oF other. 
"stuffed with a species of Lichen « 
Achen yulpinus), which Fediadered: asa 
to the Wolf, and (if we may judge — 
menos rer) to the Fox also, This lichen is 
* so sensei or stringy: wig? avery muck 








_ “- The Wolf (says Buffon) is one of those ani« 
“mals whose carnivorous appetite is the strongest. 
Though he has received from Nature the means — i 

_ of gratifying his taste, though she-has bestowed — 
reside arms, craftiness, strength, — agility, and a 








td cota inate depth 
as. Mr Pemint ‘obs 


beer an ‘Wolves, patho’ northern. cheat 
world, sometimes, during the spring, get on the’ 
ice of the sea,” in- order to-_prey on young on 
which they catch asleep; but this repast some- — 
times proves fatal to them; for the ice, detached _ 
from the shore, carties them to a. great distance” 
from the Jand, before they are sensible of it. Tt, 
is said that in some years a large district is by 
‘this means delivered from these pernicious beasts, _ 
which are heard howling ina most dreadful man- _ 
ner far in the sea, a) 
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hich they gene call eae ies -agstally | 
" Gowssh and dastardly; but want makes him in- 









x “pressed 9 famine, he braves danger; he at~ 
tacks those iets which are’ under the protec- 
tion of man, especially such as he} can cp ea 
with cease, “as lambs, small dogs, and fidssi an 
- ‘when successful in his bloody expeditions, ken re- 
a turns often to the charge, till, being wounded, 
chaced, and persecuted by men and dogs, he re- 
tires, during the day, to his den; but issues forth 
Phe night, trayerses the country, roams about 
cottages, kills all the animals which have’ 
, left without, digs the earth under the doors, 
enters with a dreadful ferocity, and puts every 
living creature to death before he chooses to de- 
- part and carry off his prey. When these inroads 
_ happen to be fmuitless, he retiffns to the woods, 
+ searches about with avidity, follows the tract of 
wild beasts, and pursues them, in the hope that 
they may be stopped and pursued by some other 
- Wolf, and that he may be a partaker i in the spoil. 
_ In fine, when ‘his hunger is extreme, he loses the’ 
«fda of fear; he attacks women and children, and: . 
even sometimes darts upon men, till, becoming’. 
ra perfectly furious by excessive exertions, he gene- 
fis: “series. megiee ar Se gar cistracé 
canto 78 an animal of this kind éxert> 
“ed peculiar ra ~ gh icular districts of 













say hay appre mes are ea | 
~ somewhat in the manner of a ‘tiger. Public 
prayers were said to have been. ered up for his _ 
The time Pe Wolf is (according 
to Buffon) about three months and a half; peat) 
young whelps are found from the end of. ‘April to — 
. the beginning of July ; and this difference in the 
time of gestation, which in the Wolf is 100 days, — 
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and in the Dog only 60, he considers as a proof _ 3 
of the real difference between the two species... 

Notwithstanding the savage nature of the Wolf, 
bo ial consble, cilities yining, of being 
tamed. A remarkable instance of this is said to. - : 


have been exhibited in a Wolf belonging to the, 
late Sir Ashton Lever, which was, Kicbitaeticns 
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altered deter} octane as She naoaes, mi- 
= originally from the northern parts of the 
n continent te the southern), appears to 
pen first described by Hernandez, in his 
of Mexico. In its general appearance it 
pheed comniGa Wolf; but has-a head 
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e body, 1 marked with transverse 
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on the neck, another-on the - 
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** D, With avery large head; great jaws; vast 


teeth: on the upper lips strong bristles, reflected 
backwards, not unlike the softer spines of a por- 
cupine, atyl of a grey and white-colour: large, 
erect, cinereous ears; the space between marked 
with broad tawny spots: the head ash-coloured, 
striped transversely with bending dusky lines: 
neck fat and thick, covered with a loose skin, 
marked with a long tawny stroke; on the breast is 
another of the same kind: body ash-coloured, 
spotted with black; and the sides striped, from 
the back downwards, with the same colour: belly 


cinereous: tail long, of the colour of the belly, . 


tinged in the middle with tawny: legs and feet 
striped with black and ash-colour.” Mr. Pen- 
nant adds, that Hermandez himself (its first de- 
scriber) considers it as a variety of the common 
species. It is sometimes found white. It is a 
native of the hotter parts of Mexico, and in its 


-manners agrees with the Common Wolf. 


BLACK WOLF. 


Canis 1 Fesa: C. cauda recta, corpore tote migro. Lin, Syst. 
. Nat. Gmel. p. 73. 
Black Wolf with strait tail. 
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| Tats animal, considered by Buffon and others 
~ as a variety only of the common Wolf, is at pre- 
‘sent regarded as a distinct species. Like the 


‘common Wolf, it is found both in Europe and ~ 
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~ "América, as a as in some parts of Asia. It 
bears a great general resemb bla o the common 
species, but is smaller,” ent stirely Black, with a 
SOmCW ak ey ie “bushy ta afl, chan ging 
cts: : ie rT ion 
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” of ‘the fe Soman, Na- 
ture. this panimabe pems. be ” conte yunded with 
“the Black re pes ty of the Fox found in 
Shera. Ramtochatke: Caneta, &c. and so highly 
prized on account of its beautiful fur). The same 
mistake seems also to occur in Schreber. The 
skin of the Black Wolf, how ESver, is considered 


but as a vony Coat > and inc tifi erent, fur. - 
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strength of limbs, and by a remarkable fulness or 
thickness of the snout. _ It colour is a pale grey- 
ish-brown accompanied by a tawny cast; and the 
whole body is marked by several distant blackish 
transverse bands running from the back down- 
wards: these bands are mach more numerous as 
well as of a deeper colour on the legs: from the 
neck along the upper part of the back runs, a — 
strong bristly niane: the snout or nose is black: the 
ears are longish, sharp-pointed, and nearly naked: 
the tail is rather short than long, and is very full 
of hair. On all the feet are four toes. 

Hyznas generally mhabit caverns and rocky 
places: they prowl about chiefly by night, and 
feed on the remains of dead animals as well as on 
living prey. ‘They are eyen said to devour the 
bodies which they occasionally find in cemeteries. 
They attack cattle, and frequently commit great 
devastation among the flocks. Though not gre- 
garious from | any social principle, they sometimes 
assemble in troops, and follow with dreadful assi- * 
duity the movements of an army, through the 
hope of feasting on the slaughtered bodies. 

_ There is something in the aspect of the Hyena 
ait! seems’ to indicate a peculiar gloominess 
and malignity of disposition, and its manners in a 
state of. cites seem in general to correspond * 
with its a ice, being savage and untracta- 
ble. It a even been. ‘supposed that the Hyena 

“cannot be ‘tamed, but this opinion is proved to 
be erroneoes from two instances’ at least; one of 
which is recorded by Mr. Pennant, who declares 
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that he saw a Hyena which had been rendered as 
tame as a dog; the other by the Count de Buffon, 
who assures us, that in an exhibition of animals 
at Paris, in the year 1773, there was a Hyena 
which had been tamed very early, and was appa- 
rently divested of all its natural malevolence of dis- 
position. A remarkable particularity in this ani- 
mal, but which is sometimes observed in dogs, 
&c. is, that when it is first dislodged from cover, 
or obliged to run, it always appears lame for a 
considerable space, and that sometimes to such a 
degree, according to Mr. Bruce, as to make the 
spectator suppose one of the hind legs to be brok- 
en; but after running some time, this affection 
goes off, and he runs swiftly away. The super- 
stitions of the ancients respecting this animal, its 
annual change of sex, &c. kc. are too absurd tn 
be even mentioned in the, present period of illu- 
nimation. 

The Hyzna about Mount Libanus, Syria, the 
north of Asia, and about Algiers, is known, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bruce, to live mostly upon large 
. succulent bulbous roots, especially those of the 
Fritillaria, &c.. and that author informs us that 
he has known large spaces of fields turned up to 
get at onions or roots of those plants; and these 
were chosen with such care, that, after having 
been pecled, on) were pea ae left on the 





| Mr. Bruce, there 1 nes 
manner of feeding as BS hl beg taiie than 
on flesh; but in Abyssinia Ee ceeh tat oe 
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saciiaeed his primitive food of roots, if i 
ever was such; and in that barbarous and igo 
verned country he finds more frequent opportu- 
nities than perhaps any v where else in the world, — 
; appeti for flesh. In Barbary, — 
r. Bruce assures ‘us hé has- seen the Moors, in 
za day-time, ‘take this me by the ears, and 
pull him along, without his offering any other — 
resistance than that of drawing back ; and the 
hunters, when his cave is large enough to give 
them admittance, will take a torch in their hand, 
and go strait to him; and pretending to fas- 
cinate him by a senseless jargon of words which 
they repeat, they throw a blanket over him, and _ 
hawl him out. Mr. Bruce locked up a goat, a 
kid, and a lamb, with a Barbary Hyena all day, 
when he was fasting, and found them in the eyen- 
ing alive and anhuré: but repeating an “experi- 
ment of this kind one night, he ate up a young 
ass, a goat, and a fox, all before. morning, so as wt 
to leave nothing but some small fragn 
ass’s bones. In Barbary, therefore 
courage by day, but flies from 1 
himself eS him; : while in At : ram 
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, was full oF t them rarey the time it turned dark till 
the dawn of day, seeking the different pieces of 
Ae. slaughtered | carcases which this cruel and unclean 
' people expose in the streets without burial, and 
who firmly believe that these animals are Falasha 
from the neighbouring” “mountains, transformed 
by magic, and come down to eat human‘flesh in 
the dark in safety. Many a time in the night, when 
the king had képt me‘late in the palace, and it 
was not my duty to lie there, in going across the 
square from the king’s house, not many hundred 
yards distant, I have been apprehensive they 
would bite me in the lee, They grunted in great 
numbers about me, though I was surrounded with 
several armed men, who seldom passed a night 

Without woundin g or slaughtering some of them. 
One night in Maitsha, being* very intent on 
observation, I heard something pass behind me 
towards the bed, but upon looking round could 
perceive nothing. [Javing finished what I was 
then about, I went out of my tent, resolving di- 
rectly to return, which ] immediately did, when I 
perceived large blue eyes glaring at me in the 
| dark. “I called upon my servant with a light, and 
|. there was the Hyena standing nigh the head of 
the bed, with, two. or three large bunches of can- 
ae isi npr _ To have fired at him I was i in 
= ver 0 DEE viking m fay quadrant or other furni- 
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At TE at in er wa sh is. | Als hese hal and he had 

no claws ‘to. tear wit} rt a ot afraid of him, 

| ut with a pike struck him as nek te heart as I 
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could judge. It was not till then he shewed any 
sign of fierceness; but, upon feeling his wound, 
he let drop the candles, and endeavoured to ran 
up the shaft of the spear to arrive at me, so that, 


in self-defence, I was obliged to draw a. pistol. 


from my girdle and shoot him, and nearly at the 
same time my servant cleft his skull with a battle- 
ax. Ina word, the Hyena was the plague of our 


lives, the terror of our night-walks, the destruc- » 


tion of our mules and asses, which above all others 
are his favourite food.” 

Mr. Bruce seems inclined to believe the Abys- 
sinian Hyzna distinct from the common species, 
having a snout somewhat less thick or hog-like, 
and more approaching to the form of a dogs 
nose. From his figure, however, there can be 
little doubt of its being a mere variety.. The 
largest Hyena ever seen by Mr. Bruce measured 
five feet nine inches from the nose to the base of 
the tail: its colour was a yellowish-brown, marked 


with distant blackish bands, most numerous on. 


_ the legs. 





SPOTTED HYANA. 


Canis Crocuta. C. cauda recta, corpore nigro maculato, pedibus 


tetradactylis. Lin, Syst, Nat, Gmel. p. 72. 
Reddish-brown Hyana spotted with black, with sags, b> and 
four-toed feet. 
Spotted Hyzna. Pennant Quadr, I. P. 27 Be» 


Tus animal much yesembles the « nmon or 
striped Hyzna in its general appearance, but is 
Sar . ai? - : L 
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304% JACKAL. 
superior in size, and is readily distinguished by 
being marked all ine the body arid legs with nu- 
merous roundish ht lack spots; ‘along the neck is 
| meet face and upper part 
the’: eats ‘short, rather 
“oud and. grey within ; 

rer! ort, and full of hair, It 


Africa iy and is found in| Guinea, 
_ ARthiopia ~~ t the € 
In its manner of life resemb 









ape of Good Hope. 
les the former species, _ 
and exerts equal ravages amongst “the, cattle of 
the distticts i in which it resides. By some-a Titers 

it has bern erroneo termed a Jackal... wae © 












JACKAL. 



























Canis Aureus: § (C, cauda recta, corpore 

Nat, Gmel, p. 72. 
Pale-fulvous Dog, with straityis 2 
Lupus aureus. Kaempfeqgim fe -. 413. ¢, sar. 
Schakal. Pennant G io a a 
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Tue Jackal native warmer regions 
of Asia ind AG ca,_and apy s to be no where 
more coniur | ry. Its about the 


size of a middling Dog, amd is of a pale or light 
orange-y ol Wi 2 : * 01 us his shades 
about the backva the t: 5 strait, is 
rather oushy 7. nd is 1 lack Fabs tip. 
The Jacka ‘resi | 2€8, 2 in-woods, 
and makes its: r sions. during the 
| night; pr ng ly on all the weaker 


ally deyours various ve- 
~ Ale a ape 
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getables. The voice of the Jackal is descfibed ae ‘ 
peculiarly hideous, consisting of a kind of mix- 
ture of howling and indistinct barking. ‘These — 
animals fretiuentty go in great troops, to hunt 
their prey, and by their dreadful yellings alarm 
and put to flight deer, antelopes, and other timid 
quadrupeds ; while the Lion, instinctively attend- 
ing to the clamour, is said to follow till the Jack- 
als have hunted down the prey, and, having sa- 
tiated himself, leaves only the mangled remains 
to be devoured by the Jackals. 

It is for this reason that the Jackal is popularly 
termed the Lion’s Provider. _When pressed by 
hunger, Jackals have been frequently known to — 
enter towns and devour indiscriminately whatever 
animal substance they can find. They commit 
ravages among the flocks, kill fowls, &c. and have 
been known to attack mankind. 

There is great reason for supposing this animal 
to be the real origin of the Dog, since almost all 
its manners and propensities are the same. When 
taken young, it is easily tamed; attaches itself to _ 


mankind, distinguishes its master, comes on being 


called by its name, shews an attachment to Dogs, 
instead of flying from them, and has all the other 
particularities of character by which the Dog is. — 
distinguished: amongst others, the important ob- — 
servation of Professor Guldenstedt, who has given’ — 
an accurate description of the Jackal in the Pe- — 
tersburgh Transactions, should by no means be 
omitted, viz. that the Jackal and Dog agree in 
the structure of the coecum or r short ee 
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oo «all the hot and témperate parts of Asia, 
[ndia, Persia, Arabia, Great Tartary, the regions 
; : |; out : Mount Caucasus, Syria, and the Holy-land, 
and occurs, in most parts of Afnica,: from Barbary 
to the Cape of Good Hope.” 
The most authentic figure of the Jackal seems 
to be that. published by Mr. Schreber, which, he 
informs us, is from a drawing communicated by 
Dr, Pallas, and which was taken from the living 
animal brought from the Levant, and figured un- 
dem, his own inspection: it also agreed perfectly 
with ‘the skin of one brought from Persia, and 
preserved at Petersburgh. This figure is, there- 
fore, copied in the present publication. The fol- 
lowing most accurate description by Dr. Pallas 
will, no doubt, be considered as an important .ad- 
dition to the history of this animal. 
‘*In external figure the Jackal resembles the 
Wolf more than the Fox. It is also larger, andijgy, 
stands higher on its legs than the Fox. The head 
is of a fox-red above, mixed with ash-grey hairs, ~~ 
which have each a blackish ring and tip: the up- 
per lip is white on each side the nose, and the 
throat is of the same colour: the whiskers, the 
long hairs on the chin, and those above the eyes, 
which are five in number, are black: the ears are 
- fox-red externally, and white internally: the neck 
and back are all over grey-yellow, and both, but 
a ‘especially the latter, are dashed a a shade of. 
Ret ES, to athe tips of the ee: hairs 3 
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those i belts: the under eee of the body ed 
Jegs are of a light reddish-yellow, but the shoul- 
ders and thighs: are externally of a’ fox-red: the” ia) 
claws are black ; the thumb-claw stands | rc 
than in the Dog, and i is crooked: the tail is strait, 
somewhat longer and more hairy than in the 
Wolf, and is of a greyish-yellow, more saa 
to fox-red towards the end; the long hairs Hye 
black’ tips, and consequently the tip of the tail — 
appears black: the hair of the Jackal 1s coarser 
and stronger than that of the Wolf, and 1s longest 
on the shoulders and tail, where it measures four 
inches: on the neck and back it is shorter by an 
inch: between the hairs is ‘situated a woolly fur of | 
a grey colour: the four middle front teeth are a : 
a truncated form, or, if cut off, flat, not percep- — 
tibly notched or indented: the two exterior larger 
ones in the upper jaw are somewhat carinated, in 
the lower rounded: the side or canine-teeth in the — 
upper jaw are somewhat larger than in the under: 
the grinders are six on each side, the first being 
the smallest, and of a conical shape; the next 
grinders, to the number of two in the upper and 
three in the lower, are gradually larger, and di-— 
vided into three points: the fourth of the upper 
jaw and the fifth of the under are the largest, and — 
have two points: the remaining ones stand deeper 
in. the jaw; or more inwards, and are smaller than’ 4 
the preceding; ‘the tongue. has on each ae a 
border or FrOWvoF small verruces Satesind 2 
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* righ ervaller than the male, and has” 
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rom. Si _to eight paps. Dr. Pallas counted, i im a& 4 





“J ouns Jackal, three teats on one side, and four 
: cs the other, or which the foremost was situated 
f a ear the sides of the breast. = 
The more we consider the nature and manners 
cof this animal, the more reason we shall find to 
eg with Professor Guldenstadt in opinion, 
the Jackal is the real origin of the Dog; 
(unless, indeed, we allow the wild dogs of Africa, 
mentioned under the history of,that species, to be 
e, Dog in a state of nature). Mr. Guldenstadt 
properly observes, that the natale solum of the 
Wolf does not scem to fit it for being the supposed 
origin of the Dog, since it is generally confined 
to the frigid zone: ‘its size is also against the sup- 
‘position; for the natural size of any species of 





animal appears to be between that of the large 


and small varieties. The Fox is still more unlike 


the Dog, as to some particulars in the structures | 


of the intestines: the native country of the Jackal, 
which is properly Asia Minor, is the land where 
we should naturally suppose the primeval domes- 
tic Dog to have originated. The Jackal, accord- 
ing to Mr, Guldenstadt, has a natural propensity 
to follow mankind, instead of flying from him, 
like the Wolf and the Fox. . The whelp, he adds, 
», is very readily tamed, and, when grown up, as- 
-sumes all the habits of the domestic ‘Dog: fawns- 
on his master, Tejoices, wags its tail, throws itself 
on, its back, ‘and murmurs gently ; divtineuishor 
athe Apart gar &e. ‘&e, eS | 
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prium ipsi impositum attendit; in miensam in 
tus insilit; ‘contortuplicatus dormit; Ia bie 
bit; scybala dura cacat; ad latus ming 3 in sO- 

cietate canum pacificus anum eorum odorat. O Jor, 
quem Schacala per glandulas anales spargit, ne 
teterrimus, ut Dumon voluit, nec moscho an 
gus, ut alii voluerunt, hune eo vulpis mitiorem et 

illo canis foetore instante jetapentals erumpente, ; 


Vix deteriorem esse sentio.” > te) 
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“That the Jackal and Dog Tewiy aretha Yes 
breed, appears — from various testimonies, “accord- 
ing to the Count de Buffon, in his chapter on he. 
degeneration of animals. Mr. G. cannot cons 


oe 














_ der the cauda recurvata as an essential chara aspire Ly 


of the Dog, but thinks it may have on oT. igitiate e ce 
from cicuration. ‘The Jackal, he thinks, wit ) 
many other authors, may probabl y be;the “Tito 
Aristotle. | yd 
Mr. G. saw: no Jackal 6 She tales ur 
given by Gmelin, but, in general, of eae | aS 
or twenty- -seyen Paris inches from the nose te ag 
“beginning of the tail. The general’ ¢ ar, 
tet rath cher 1 the ba 
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nc * ape of Good Hope, sand. i 18 by some 


ees and, ‘the ¥ 


=. a mixture of white: the “blac band com-- 


_mences at the top of the neck, and widens, 


peiCapiacho chs He ere mete 


with the Jackal, to! which, Siig oo it 
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con- 


over 


" the shoulders, in an almost rhomboid form, from _ 
thence decreasing to the tail, along the upper = + 


~ part of which it is still continued in form 


of a” 


E < stripe. | This black dorsal band i is clouded on each | 


seinide i | 





in the broadest ; part with whitish or greyish | iy 
, and a similar mixture is visible on 


wae maidle of the band. The general colour of. 
the animal i is bright foxy or ferruginous, with the — 
s throat, breast, abdomen, and insides of the thins \ 


pres iti Pepin pe emcee fom 
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Mrz ROMER ober thkk at he fi gure e of the 2 
Jackal given by the Count de Buffon seems much 

more nearly allied to this oninel 4s tha Set re 
ceding. Mr. Pennant informs us, ‘that the 4 coe 
in question was copied from a a an in- 
different state of preservation, in. rt 
Museum at Oxford, and was by ‘Ghat commu- 
nicated to the Count de Buffon, who intro | 


it into his work, : 7“. met 
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BARBARY J ACKAL, 


Canis Barbarns. c. ithacepiliaage = ae ub 
% descendente furcata nigra, cauda faseits tribus fuscis, a 

_ Pale-brown Dog, with strait tail, T back dacesing irked 

- band from behind each ear, he eh eS 

~ Barbary Schakal, Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 260. = 
- Le Chachal. Buff. veppl. 6. p. a 16." i ey 
i S Se 
Tats species. has a long sieniied nose, sharp a )- % } 
aoe and a long ee 18 colour isa 
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rrada tions of sae, in gst parts of tie ‘the 
of the Fox is yellowish-brown, ‘te sfovecinbaed 
| above and whitish beneath: the tip of the tail is 
"also white; sega Ne mph st ane INEST Pe 
cipal part of the Linnean specific character 

the animal, and though it appears et 
slight to be fixed upon as a criterion of the spe —_ 
-eies, yet, perhaps, -it would not be very easy to 
form one that would be more. decisive. Accord-— ‘ 
ing to Mr. Pennant (in his British Zoology), the 
variety called the Cur For, which is said tobe | 
somewhat smaller than the general run of Foxes 
in England, and more addicted to 
hedges, cuthoues, &c: has the tp of the tail 
” patenren atp-heleas Pacers. is sup 
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: a. | convenient, den > 


“ih, sige ; a rae inwhich be] ‘lies concealed during 
¥ the greater part of the day. This den i is some= 
‘ _ times said to be obtained by dispossessing the. 

__ Badger of its hole, and appropriating. it to his). 
_ own purposes. It is $0 contrived.as to afford the 2 
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ona under hard ground, 4 au the roots of trees, Ker and is 







» besides. furnished. with proper outlets. Paton 
. ‘which he may escape in ease of necessity. 
This’e ied dexterity in constrapgings bine 
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ei seen tg ras: oto “ae 
ce of 2 or 300 paces: he-has the habit of 
re Seda that Ie tanh; and tapings remain~| 
lee frandees grass, the roots of © trees; &e. His, 
a ice is a sharp, quick. yell, often. ending in a S 
“higher; stronger,«and | screaming kind of note, — 
"not unlike that of the Peacock. - PY 20 
ib sm of ti, Ho provi fsa 
rhe sanelly st. many other quadrupeds, pro+ _ 
bo Sai tg situated meaty, 
© the base of the tail; but there is an 
"the Systema Nature of Linnaeus, wh a 
Gectess os highest degree paradoxical, viz. 
"that the Fox diffuses an ambrosialodor from the — 
ee “upper part of the base of the tail... (Ambrosiaco ~ 
. fragrat odore supra caude basin.) This observa~. 
tion is also made by Mr. Schreber in his History — 
of Quadrupeds.. <‘¢ The smell. (says“he) of the 
_ Fox is strong and unpleasant, but on the tail is a 
SRDS ar edna sagrengacas, 


This strange } : 
published by Doebel im his work on hunting. — 
_ The acre gel el ofthe Fx a 











: to resemble that of the root of . 
imperial (Fritillaria Tmperialis Lin.) Thig 
gir oeteerers | | 
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beach ‘of the fore legs, ta the'fcet.) 
of a blackish tirige. “It ei Pareto 
~ Gesner, of the northern parts of Europe, 
heb found in: Germany. He de: 
© skin. Olaus Magnus affirms, that » 
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nant, was scarcely half the size of. 
_ Fo oo the nose. lacks. I 
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Saeet oA aad tpi Zoolog + Mr, Penant observes that 
“the British variety of the Fox with a lack tip on 


_ the tail seems unknown in America, Mr. Pen-'» 
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~ Canis Corsac. 6 cana rect fo, hs pee dr din 
with strst fatvous fil, with the base and ip white, a, 
Ronski, Pall, neue. ord, Bee. 1,29. es teas 5 Shag 
Mae? ey. = iz, 


ie “Tur colour of this species: is, in summer, a 
_ clear yellow-ferruginous; in winter mixed or _ 

"shaded with grey, deeper on the back, white on 

- the belly, and reddish on the feet: the eyes are ; 
_ surrounded with a border of white; and a brown- | 

r ish stripe runs from them down the nose: the 
ears are of the same colour with the back, as is 
likewise the tail, but the base and tip are black= 

“Gsh: the ears are short: the tail almost as long as “ 
the body: the size of this animal is less than that ~ 
of the common Fox. It is an inhabitant of the 
hilly parts between Jaik and Irtisch, where it-re- » 
ee ee eee hgeprs ws poet 
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ens. C. cals recta, - cinereo, cally 

_ hin fa Lin. Syst. pa siry Py he ; 

~ Ash-grey, with strait tail, and the sides of the neck falvous. ae : 

htve Grietocie. Rt eee fo > gee 

' > te ‘hi Aes 

Tats Fox, according to Mr. Schreber, inhabits 

> (x America, and the skins are often sent over” 
“ lurope. The crown of the head, neck, and 
Sack, are grey, mixed with black and white: the 
finer hairs being white-grey, the coarser varied 
ith black and white like a porcupine’s quill: the 
_ @ars are externally yellow-brown, towards the 
tips mingled with black: about the ears and on 

- the sides of the neck there is a fox-yellow patch: 

* the throat, breast, and belly, are white: the legs 
externally yellow-brown: on the fore legs runs, 

from above inwards, a very small black and white — 

- mixed stripe, which terminates below in a broader | 

_ black one: on the hinder legs a white stripe runs _ 

-§jnwards, and underneath joins with a blackish — 
one: the tail is brown, mixed with a little yellow- 
ish. In size this species is inferior to the common 
"Fox. Itis described by Schreber, who seems in 

~ some doubt eating ya. be at of he i 
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sith etvhie tail. a 
Gages Catesby's Carolina. 4, p. naan, ae P oe re: 
Grey Fox, Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 259. Pia tind ee 
Rees th: 


Tux Virginian Fox seems to have been fitst de-— 
scribed by Catesby. It resembles the common 
Fox in shape: has a sharp nosey long, sharp, up= _ 
right ears, long legs, and a bushy tail: its colour — 
is a whitish-grey, with a cast of red about the . 
ears. It inhabits the warmer parts of North 
America, particularly Carolina and Virginia,” It. 
is said never to burrow under ground-like the 
common Fox, but to inhabit hollow trees: it is 2 
destitute of the strong smell of the common Fox; ~ 
is easily tamed, and is said to prey ctseey. on 9 

poultry, birds, &c. ; 
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SILVERY FOX. = 

' rc. ae a 

_ Canis Argentatus. C. fuscus, pilis longioribus argenteo-albis. a 


| ee Sf = det Saperneraae with the longer hairs of. a sil e 
a white, < sie ai tcf ~~ * 
__ Silvery Dog. Pennant Quadr. 1. p:260 ae 
a Pera ad Cistionnes Bint Franc 1, p. 196.9" 
>< . Rabe ke: 
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¥ Canis Lagopus, C. cauda recta, palmis plantisque pilosissinrus. 
. Tan. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 75. 


With strait tail, thick furred feet. 

Isatis. Buff. 13. p. 272. 

Canis hyeme albus, «state ex cinereo cxrrulescens, Bris, 
Quadr. p. 174. 

Walpes Cerulescens. Lin. Faun, Suec. 14. 

Arctic Fox. Pennant Quadr. 1, p. 255. 


Tuis species is inferior in size to the common 
Fox:,its colour is a blueish-grey, which some- 
times changes to perfect white: when young it is 
said to be of a dusky colour: the-hair is extremely 
thick, long, and soft: the nose is sharp; the ears 
almost hid in the fur, and are short and rounded: 
the legs are short, and.the toes are covered both 
above and below with a very thick soft fur: the 
tail is shorter than that of the common Fox, but 
more bushy. ‘* These animals (says Mr. Pen- 
nant) are’ found only in the Arctic regions, a 
few degrees within and without the polar circle. .. 

_ They inhabit Spitzbergen, Greenland, and Ice- — 
_ land; are only migratory in Hudson’s Bay, once 
4m four or five years: are found again in Bering’s 

vy and Copper Antes next to it, but none beyond: in “me 
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to which they must have been brought on islands — ! 
of ice; for it lies above four degrees north of» 
the first, and three south of the last: and, lastly, ¥ 
in the bare mountains between sepia. er " 
way- 
« They nets hardiest of eine sat cm 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla prowl for prey dur- 
ing the severity of winter. They live on the young — 
wild geese, and all kinds of water-fowl; on their 
eggs; on hares or any lesser animals; and in _ 
Greenland (through necessity) on berries, shell- 
fish, or whatsoever the sea throws up. But in 
the north of Asia, and in Lapland, their princi~ 
pal food is the Leming (a species of mouse). The 
Arctic Foxes of those regions are as migratory . 
as those little animals; and when the Jast make 
their great migrations, the former pursue them i on 
vast troops. But such removals are. not only wn-~ 
certain, but long: dependent on those of the - 
Leming. The Foxes will, at times, desert” their | 
native countries for three or four years, probably _ 
_ as long as they can find any prey. The people — 
__ of Jenisea imagine that the wanderers from. the 
parts go to the banks of the Oby. Those foun 
_on Bering’s and Copper isles were probal 
° eet from the Asiatic side on ypren 
Steller having seen in mem 
Barer: sod brown: Bass 
V4 on t 1 at of A | 
he r nak at 
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8 rere Fox. ee 
2 6 HSE, rd form holes many feet an Tength 5 
stfewing the bottom with moss. But in Spitz- , 
Ay-tettyen and Greenland, where the ground i is eter-. 
ay “nally frozen, they live in the cliffs of rocks: two 
or three inhabit the same hole. They swim well, 
~ _and often cross from island to islatid in search of 
prey. They bark like Dogs; for which reason 
the Russians call them Pefzti. They are tame 
and inoffensive animals; and so simple, that. there 
are instances of their standing by when the trap 
was baiting, and instantly after putting their 
heads into it. They are killed for the sake of 
their skins, both in Asia and Hudson’s Bay: the 
fir is light and warm, but not durable: Mr. Gra- 
ham informed me, that they have appeared in_ 
such numbers about the fort, that he has taken, 
in different ways, four hundred from Decem- . 
ber to March. He likewise assufed me, that the - 
tips of their tails are always black; those of the 
common Foxes are always white: and that be 
never could trace the breeding places of the for- 
mer.” | 
“The Greenlanders take them either in pit- 
falls dug in the snow, and baited with the Capelin | 
fish, or in springs made with whalebone laid over | 
a hole made in the snow, strewed over at bottom 
with the same kind of fish; or in traps made like — 
_ little huts, with flat stones,. with a broad one by _ 
way of door, which falls down (by méans of a © 
string baited on the inside with esapioce nt, Beak) | 



















make use of them instead of #1 d. The blue 
furs are much more esteemed than she ih ar. ' 
The above ample and excellent ich from | 
Mr. Pennant’s Arctic Zoology. Pennant — 
thinks it probable that the Fox ic 
Molina, who Speer yee x in Chil, y 


species, Viz. 


” teler e “Nat. Chil. 4.p.259. 
Dog with strait elongated tail, with ip fa smi colon 
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- Turs is supposed to be a variety of the Antar . r 
ae Fox. an length froma nose. to a is tworf 


ae its voice is ose but Tis some resesbila an atl *: 
to a bark. It imhabits the open. countries. < ? ; 
Chili, in which it forms its burrows. The Chilians 
call it Culpeu, from Culpem, oad lls tity) 
_ being considered as a ay animal, * x 








aera aor, wtitisberitich, sith defected’ tal 
Surinam Dog. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 267. 


Tris species is said by Linneus te inhabit Su- 
rinam. It seems to have been unknown to other 
naturalists. The very short description given by 
Linneus states only that the body is grey, en- 
tirely white beneath; that it is of the size of a 
large Cat, and has upright ears of the same co- 
four with the body; a verruca or wart above the 
eyes, on each cheek; and beneath the throat; and 
that the tongue 1s ciliated at the edges. 


————— 
BENGAL FOX. 


Canis Bengalensis. C. subfuscus fascia facie: longitudinah nigra, 
orbitis albis, pedibus fulvis, cauda apice nigra. 
Dog of a light brown-colour, with a longitudinal black stripe 
down the face, white orbits, fulvous legs, and tail tipped with 
black. 
pores! Dog. | Pennant Quadr. 1, p. 260, 


ny Rete species inhabits. Bengal. It is scarcely 
| half the size of. the European Fox... The face is 
 cinereou 5 the body pale-brown ; the legs fulvous; 
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Foliginous D.-with strait’ tail 
Sooty Fox. Pennant Quadr, 1. p. 257. 


Tuts in size and habit resembles the | 
Fox, but is a distinct species. It is said to be sig 
merous in Iceland, and is mentioned wy by Mr, ‘) 
Pennant. re 
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“ANTARCTIC FOX. 
Canis Antarcticus. C. cinereo-fuscus villosus cauda apice alba. i 
Cinereous-brown villous Fox, with the tail tipped with whitey Y 
Antarctic Fox. Pennant Quadr, 1, p. 257. | 
"7 
‘Tus, according to Mr. Pennant, is about a 
third part superior in size to the Arctic Fox, and — 
has pretty much the habit of a Wolf in its eas, 
tail, and strength of limbs. The French, there-- 4 
fore, call it Loup-Renard, or Wolf-Fox. The 
head and body are cinereous brown; the yo 
more woolly than that of the common Fox; the — 
ears short and pointed; their insides lined wi 
white hairs: the legs are dashed with rust-colour; » 
the tail dusky, more bushy, and shorter than that ~ 
of the common Fox, and tipped with white. - ee 
is a native.of the Falkland isles, and i is said S606 
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babl ‘alte rSiivestice of s surprising water- 
wl. on which it principally lives. | Tt is a tame, 
ic animal, and barks in the manner of a Dog. 
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FENNEC. | 


Canis? Zerda. C. albida, cauda recta, auribus aimplissimis erectis 
inftus YOseis. oe. ue | 
=? Whitish Dog’ with strait tail, and very ls ye upright 


 rose-coloured. alt 
Serdo. C. cauda yeeta, corpore pallida, 


erectis pradongis. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel 7.75. 
The Fennec. Bruce trav. vol. 5. p. 128. ee 
Animal Anonyme. Buff: suppl. 3. 148. pl. 19. 
Zerda. Pennant Quadr, x, p. at + 






Tue Fennec or Zerda is a beautiful African and 
_ Asiatic animal, and is principally found in “ones 
Its general length is abont ten inches, and 
Tour yellowish-white, The ears, which are. uns 
commonly large, are internally of a bright rose- 
colour, edged with a broad margin of white hair, 
€ the tip of the tail is black. Am original 
rawing of the’ Fennec, in the possession of Mr. 
Bruce, was by hi him communiéated to the Count de - 
Buffon, ‘and was inserted in the supplemental part 
of the Natural History of that celebrated author. Te. 
seems singular that 2 an animal wht said-t 1c 
by no means uncommon in many fthe East, — 
should be still unknown in Purdgnn useums.-- 
With respect to its real nature, and proper s 
tion in systematic arrangement, perhaps noftrue de- 
termination can yet be made. mick | Lis is oe Mr. 
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‘FENNEC. ‘ i 


oo probably. for the convenience of sur ising water- 
_» fowl, on which it principally lives. _ It is a tame, 
fetid animal, and barks in the manner of a Dog. 
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FENNEC. | 


Canis? Zerda. C. albida, cauda recta, curitus amplistinis erectis 
telus POKES. a 
Whitish Dog? with strait tail, and very lang 
Wernally rose-coloured, Cher 
Canis Cerdo, C. cawla recta, corpore palldo,) auriculi 
erectis prelongis. Lan, Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 75 

The Fennec. Bruce trav. vol. 5. p. 128. 

Animal Anonyme. Buff. suppl. 3. p. 148. pl. 19. 

Zerda. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 267. We 
a 
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Tux Fennec or Zerda is a beautiful Afican and: 
Asiatic animal, and is prmcipally found in Arabia. 
Its general length is about ten inches, and its co- 
lour yellowish-white. The ears, which are un- 
commonly large, are internally of a bright rose- 
_ colour, edged with a broad margin of white hair, 
and the tip of the tail is black, An original 
drawing of the Fennec, in the possession of Mr. 
Bruce, was by him communiéated to the Count de 
Buffon, and was inserted in the supplemental part 
of the Natural History of that celebrated author, tS 
seems singular that an animal which i said >» be 
by no means uncommon in many parts 0 of) the Eas 
should be still unknown in European Museums. 
With respect to its real nature, and proper situa-- 
tion in systematic arrangement, perhaps no true de- 
termination can yet be made. e Ong react Mr. 
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*s FENNEC. ea ens gee 
Bruce and Mr. Pennant disagree in eae opin | 
Mr. Pennant ranks it under the genus Canis, art < 
calls it Zerda, or “ Dog with a pointed visage;  _ 
long whiskers; large bright black eyes; very large» 
ears of a bright rose-colour, internally lined with, —_ 
long hairs: the orifice so small as not to be visi- — 
ble; probably covered with a valve or membrane: —— 
legs and feet like those of a dog; tail taper; ca- > 
lour between a straw and a pale brown: length 
from nose to tail ten inches; ears three and a 
half: tail six: height not five.” “It inhabits (says. « 
Mr. Pennant) the vast deserts of Saara, which ~~ 
extend beyond Mount Atlas, and is called by the — 
Moors Zerda: burrows in sandy ground, which — 
shews the use of valves to the ears, Itis so ex- 
ceedingly swift that it is very rarely taken alive: 
feeds on insects, especially locusts: sits on its 
rump: is very vigilant, and barks like a Dog, but z" +) 
much shriller. Dr, Sparmann suspects jthat he?” 
saw it during his travels in Caffraria. Mr. Bruce, 
in the fifth or supplemental volume of his travels; 
assures us that the true name of the-animal is not 
Zerda but Fennec, and this latter name, he con-" ¥ 
ceives, may have been derived from gawf, a palm, 
the principal residence of the creature being on” 
the tops of palm-trees. Mr. Bruce, at different) - 
periods, kept two or three specimens of the Fen-— ra 
nec, and the followmg: is his aecount of the ani- 
mal’s manners and appearance. 38 
“ Though his favourite food seemed ta be 4 
Saiess ér vo fiehet hs fruit, yet I observed he was — a 
ae ahs erat Dies sioaie We Tn | 
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FELIS. CAT. iF 
Generic Character. :. oa. 
Dentes Primores intermedi; || Front-teeth sixygthe interme.” 
wequales. diate ones equal. 
Meolares terni. Grinders three on each side. 
Lingua retrorsum aculeata |} Tongue aculeated backwards, 
Ungues retractiles. Claws retractile, —_* 
LION. 
Felis Leo. J. cauda elongata, corpore helvolo. Lin. Syst. Nat, 

p. 60. ‘a 

Cat of a pale tawny or dun colour, with long tail, flocky at the “ 
tip. | . 
F. cauda elongata floccosa, thorace jubato. Lin. Syst, Nat. ed. 6. 

P 4. ~ be 
Felis cauda in floccum desinente. Briss. Quadr. 1, pe 194. © © 
Leo. Geen. Quadr. 572. Aldr. dig. 2. as 
Lion, Buff. 9. p. 1. pl. 2. “4 
Lion. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 274. .} | 


“L HE Lied 3s principally an inhabitant of Africa, a, 
but is also found, though far less plentifully, in 
the hotter regions of Asia. It is, however, i 2, 
the interior of Africa that he exerts his greatest 
ravages, and reieas, oo rates among the 1 weaker 
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LION. 


a qialtinedsi A Lion of the largest size has been 
| found to measure about eight feet from the nose 
to the tail; and the tail itself about four: feet : the 
\ general colour is a pale tawny, still paler of more 
inclining to white pencath the head is very large, 
the ears rounded,, the face covered with short or 
m the wpper patt of the head, the neck; 
shoulders’ coat ed with long shaggy hair, form- 
r a pend t sane; on the body the hairis short 
and smooth: the tail is terminated by a tuft of 
blackish | The Lioness, which is smaller 
than the * aS is destitute of the mane, ahd is of 
a whiter cast. Ss ae domes ae the Th iger, 

























and “seizing it with his claws. His 
bus; it has even been affirmed, 

roke of his paw is sufficient to 
2ack Oba horse; and that he carries off 
middle-sized ox, or Buffalo. “He does 
t cy i 1Open.sunshine, but commences 
tions at lose of day. The xoar- 
Se igh quest of prey, résembles 

_ the sound, $ distant thunder; and, being te- 
ee sed by t ae and gnountains, appals. the 
! =e ibe of animals, and puts them to sudden 
_ . flight _but he. frequently varies his voice into a 
| eous scream or yell: he is supposed to be de- 
2 of a fine scent, and to hunt by the eye 
dione. The Lion is commonly said to devour as 

_ much as will serve him for two or three days; and, 
jeatintnd with food, to remuin in a state of 
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retirement in his den, which he seldom, leaves, ” 
except for the purpose of prowling about for his 
prey: his teeth are so strong that he breaks the 
bones with perfect ease, and often swallows them 
together with the flesh: his tongue, as in other 
animals of this genus, is furnished with reversed 
prickles; but they are so large and strong in the 
Lion, as to be capable of lacerating the skin. The 
Lioness is said to bring forth mm the spring, m the 
most sequestered places, and to produce but one 
brood in the year: the young are four or five in 
number, which the parent nurses with great assi- 
duity, and attends in their first excursions for 
prey. When brought into Europe, Lions have 
been known to breed even in a state of confine- 


ment; instances of which are recorded by some of 


the older naturalists. In the tower of London also 
examples of a similar nature have occurred. The 
young animals are scarce so large as small pug 


dogs, and are said to continue at the teat about 


the space of a year, and to be five years in Coming 
to maturity. If we may judge from some speci- 
mens of young Lions in the Leverian Museum, 
which are said to have been whelped in the tower, 
their size seems scarce to exceed that of a half- 


grown kitten: indeed, some of the ancient writers —_~ 
have affirmed, that the young Lions are heceny wy. 


larger than Weasels. 


“The Lion (says Buffon), when age ae . 





and brought up among domestic animals, is eas. 
accustomed to live, and even to sport i an xe h 
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with them.. He is Meche and caressing to his 
master, and if he sometimes resumes his natural 
ferocity, he seldom turns his rage against his be- 
nefactors. He has also been known to disdain 
the insults ¢nd to pardon the offensive liberties of 
the weaker animals. When led into captivity, he 
discovers symptoms of uneasiness without anger 
or peevishness; on the contrary, he assumes the 
habits of gentleness, obeys his master, caresses 
the hand that feeds him, and sometimes spares 
the anrmals that are thrown to him for prey. By 
this act of generosity he seems to consider bim- 
self as for-ever bound to protect them; he lives 
peaceably with them, allows them a part of his 
food; and will rather submit to the inconveni- 
ences of hunger than destroy the fruits of his own 
beneficence.” 

The Count de Buffon, reasoning from the size 


and constitution of the Lion, and the time re- 


quired for his arriving at full growth, concludes 
that he “ ought to live about seven times three 
or four years, pr nearly to the age of twenty-five.” 
He adds, that those which have been kept at 
Paris have lived sixteen or seventeen years. If, 
however, we might depend on the commonly re- 
ceived accounts of those which have been kept in 
the tower of London, we might mention the Lion 
known by the name of Pompey, which is said to 


- have lived no less than seventy years in his state 
_ of captivity; and another in the same receptacle, 


aE pbich.s repofted to have lived sixty-thifie years, 
ee: = : J ; 
aX 2. a ae © 
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LION: : $41 
‘It must be acknowledged, however, that, from ~ 
the general constitution of the Lion, one would 
not suppose him to be a very long-lived animal, 

Lions have sometimes constituted a part of the 
established pomp of royalty in the eastern world. 
The monarch of Persia, as we are informed by 
Mr. Bell in his travels, had, on days of audience, 
two large Lions chained on each side the pas- 
sages of the hall of state; being led there, by pro- 
per officers, in chaims of gold, 

The Romans, struck with the magnificent ap- 
pearance of these animals, unported them in vast 
numbers from Atrica, for their public spectacles. 
Quintus Scevola, according to Pliny, was the 
first in Rome who exhibited a combat of Lions; 
but Sylla the dictator, during his. pretorship, ex- 
hibited a hundred Lions; and, after him, Pompey 
the Great exhibited no less than six hundred in’ > 
the grand circus, viz. three hundred and fifteen 
males, and the rest females; and Cwsar the dicta- «. 
tor four hundred. Pliny also tells us, that the ~ 
first person in Rome who caused them to be. 
yoked, so as to draw a carriage, was Mark An-* 
tony, who appeared in the streets of Rome in a 
chariot drawn by-Lions, accompanied by his mis- | 
tress Cytheris, an actress from the theatre. Ax 
sight, says Pliny, that surpassed in enormity even . 
all the calamities of the tives! h 

** Leonum simul plurium pugnam, Rome prine 7 
ceps dedit Q. Scevola P. filius in curuli Hidilie. . 
tate, Centum autem _jubatorum primus omnium | 
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TIGER. 


"Post eum Poaweses Magnus in circo pe. in iis 
jubatorum ccoxv. . Cxsar Dictator cccc. 
~~ * Jugo subdidit eos, primusque Rome ad cur- 
yum junxit M. Antonius, et quidem civili bello 
sasti dimjcatom esset in Pharsalicis campis, non 
sine qubdam ostentu temporum, generosos spiri- 
& tus jugum subire illo prodigio significante; nam 
_ quod ita vectus est cum mima Cytheride, supra 
' monstra etiam illarum calamitatum fuit.” 

In modern times the Lion is said to be often 
hunted with dogs, by the colonists about the Cape 
‘of Good Hope, and it is added that twelve or fif- 
teendogs are sufficient for the purpose. The 
‘Lion, after being roused, runs for some time; then 
stops. and shakes ‘hs mane, as if in defiance of the 
dogs, who, rushing all at once upon him, soon 
destroy him; two or,three of the pack, however, 
generally falling victims to the first strokes of his 
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dee Realdt longote, corr mal omnibus ving atie. 
Lia, Syst. Nat, p61. gts 
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TIGER. 


parts of Asia, and is principally found in Indi 
and the Indian islands. The species sascoa 
however, as far as China, and Chinese Tartary, 

the lake Ural, and the Altaic Mountains. Its 
colour is a deep tawny, or orange-yellow; the 
face, throat, and under side of the belly, bemg 
nearly white: the whole is traversed by numerous 
long black stripes, forming a bold and striking 
contrast with the ground-colour. About the face 

and breast the stripes are proportionally smaller - 
than on other parts: the tail is annulated with 
black, and is shorter than the body. There seems 

to be some variation in the proportion and num- 

ber of the stripes in different mdividuals; and the 
ground-colour is more or less bright, according to 
various circumstances of age and health in the 
respective animals. Linneus calls the Tiger 

«© milcherrimus quadrupedum.”. We must not 
judge of the elegance of this animal’s robe from 

the specimens which are sometimes seen in mu- 
seums, or even from such living ones as by long 
confinement, and an alteration of climate, have 

lost the native brilliancy of their colours. When 
seen in perfection, and before its health has been 
impaired by confinement, it is scarce possibleyto ~ 
conceive a more elegantly variegated animal than — 
the Tiger: the bright and intense baer 
‘which constitutes the ground colour; t pee 
and well-defined stripes of black, in som par : 
double, in others single, the pure white of the 
cheeks and lower part of the sides, oyer which a 
ee the blac RAN BIEN 2 my 
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 Panth “itself. Tai its ;- ekabaal size the Tiger is 
he = B hesor only to the Lion, and has been séen even 
~~ larger, viz of the length of fifteen fect from the 
nose ‘to the tip of the tail. The largest are those 
of India, and are termed Royal ‘Tigers; but this 
distinction is supposed to relate merely to the 
size of the animal; thcre being only one species 
_ of Tiger, though there may perhaps be some races 
* larger than others. § _ 
| Of so fierce and sanguinary a disposition is the 
- ‘Tiger as to surpass in rapacity every other wild 
beast, and is, therefore, considered as the most 
~_ ‘dreadful scourge of the hotter regions of Asia. 


= The Lion is commonly ‘supposed to exhibit a cer-' 
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tain degree of generosity of disposition, and to 
» prey in a less malignant and cruel manner. He 
~ is also, when taken into a state of confinement, 
se ‘capable of being tamed, and rendered mild and 
- to'his keepers; but the Tiger is not to be 

di vested of his natural ferocity of character, and in 
% nfinem ent he generally exhibits all the symptoms 
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<, - éfmalienity. His method of s¢izing’ his 5 Prey isby | 
ES ee Himself from view, and springing with 
ee, ae pk yen on his victim, which he. carries off, si 

“rag 5. ed ie after sane eet 
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TIGER. S45 
ing ease as to appear scarce an impediment to the 
animal's flight. It is affirmed, that if the Tiger 
happens to miss his aim, he does not pursue his 
prey, but, as if ashamed of his disappointment, 
runs off. In the beginning of the present cen- 
tury (says Mr. Pennant), a company, seated un- 
der the shade of some trees, near the banks of a 
river in Bengal, were surprised by the unexpected 
sight of a Tiger preparing for its fatal spring; 
when a lady, with almost unexampled presence 
of mind, furled a large umbrella in the animal's 
face, which instantly retired, and thus gave 
an opportunity of escaping from so terrible a 


neighboyr. Another party had not the same 


good fortune, but in the height of their entertain- 
ment lost, in an instant, one of their companions, 


who was seized and cavried off by a Tiger. But 


the fatal accident which so lately occurred inthe 


East Indies must be still fresh im the memory of 220) 


‘ae 


all who read the dreadful description given by an 
eye-witness of the scene. -‘* We went (says the 
narrator) on shore on Sangar island, to shoot 
deer, of which we saw innumerable tracks, as well 
as of Tigers; notwithstanding which, we con- 
tinued our diversion till near three o’clock, when, 
sitting down by the side of a jungle to refresh ours — 
selves, a roar like thunder was heard, and an im-— 
mense Tiger seized on our unfortunate friend*, and 
sence ngpln Ith tht ena lragging 
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the thickest bushes and trees, every thing giving 
| way to his monstrous strength; a'‘ligress accom- 
_ ‘panied his progress. The united agonies of horror, 
regret, and fear, rushed at once upon us. I fired 
on the Tiger: he seemed agitated: my companion 
fired also, and, in a few moments after this, our 
unfortunate friend came up fo us, bathed in blood. 
Every medical assistance was vain, and he expired 
in the space of twenty-four hours, having received 
such deep wounds from the teeth and claws of the 
animal as rendered his recovery hopeless. A large 
fire, consisting of ten or twelve whole trees, was 
Ajlazing by us at the time this accident took place; 
~~ and en or more of the natives with us. The hu- 

man“mind can scarce form any idea of this scene 

of horror. We had hardly pushed our boat from 
' that accursed shore, when the Tigress made her 
appearance, almost raging mad, and remained on 
the sand all the while we continuéd in sight.” 

The Tiger is described by Pliny as an animal of 

tremendous swiftness: ‘* animal tremende velocita- 
tis.” This, however, is said to be not so applicable 
to the pace: of the animal in running, as to the ve- 
locity of his spring when darting on his prey. 
There can be little doubt, however, that the Ti- 
ger is in reality an animal of great swiftness, and - 
Mr. Pennant adduces the authorities of two faith=__ 
ful travellers, viz. Pere Gerbillon and Mr. Bell, 
-_ in confirmation of Pliny’s account. 
a The Tiger has been known to attack even a 
_ Lion, and both animals have perished in the con- 
flict. The Tigress, like the arrest eee 
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furious, but her rage 1 rises to the Srmat tied | 
mity when robbed of her young. She then braves — 
every danger, and pursues her Badcsees, who q 
are often obliged to release one Un | | 
her motion: she stops, takesi 
to the nearest cover, but if * 
renews her pursuit, even to t 
buildings, or the edge of the 
of eeererns them igh (Os! 
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biculatis, inferioribus virg: wf $ 
C. with elongated tail, and yell lar 
spots above, and lengthened 5 


Felis ex albo flavicans, maculis nigrig 
ventre longis. Briss. Quadr, 198 | 
Panthera, Pardus, Pardalis, Leopardus,- 
Panthere. Buff. 9. p. 151. pl. ri, 12% 
Panther. Pennant Ques. I. ~~ 
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